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Busy Sociology professor forms party, writes book, studies immigrants 


Henri Lustiger-Thaler: The academic as activist 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


| enri Lustiger-Thaler says that 
the traditionally aloof, clini- 
cally detached researcher is a thing 
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of the past. 

“You can’t just parachute into a 
group, take notes, and run out any 
more. You want to give something 
back to them. I give them the bene- 
fit of my expertise, a commitment 
to an honest representation, and the 
results of my study. My form of 
sociology is to be an activist, inter- 
ventionist and observer at the same 
time.” 

That is probably why he could 
have been spotted addressing the 
audience last weekend at the official 
launching of Alliance 94, a new 
municipal coalition he has co- 
founded. 

But blink, and you might miss 
seeing him at work on one of his 
many other projects. In addition to 
teaching urban sociology and social 
theory at Concordia, Lustiger- 
Thaler is a social activist and prolific 
researcher. He puts it mildly: “I 
keep myself pretty busy.” 


Alliance 94 has kept him busy 
for the past year. The group bands 
together Ecology Montreal, com- 
munity groups and independent 
councillors Marcel Sévigny (Point 
St-Charles) and Claudette Demers- 
Godley (NDG). Up until Decem- 
ber, the Democratic Coalition was 
also ready to join, but dropped out 
for unexplained reasons. 


Progressive party 

Lustiger-Thaler calls Alliance 94 “a 
coalition bringing together differ- 
ences on the progressive ledger of 
the urban scene.” It is also intended 
to avoid splitting the vote between 
progressive parties in any one rid- 
ing. Alliance 94 will also choose a 
mayoral candidate for the Novem- 
ber municipal elections, providing a 
more unified face to voters against 
the current Montreal Citizens’ 
Movement juggernaut and a dizzy- 
ing mix of small parties and inde- 


pendents. 

“We're trying to remedy the situ- 
ation in which people think that it’s 
a politically fragmented scene out 
there, and the only game in town 
for liberal-minded people is the 
MCM.” 

Not surprisingly, Lustiger- 
Thaler’s work with Alliance 94 
finds counterparts in two of his 
research projects. He is conducting 
a study on the success of similar 
political groupings and alliances, 
and another examining the growing 
phenomenon of urban citizenship 
— a new, social form of citizenship 
at the grassroots level. 

Lustiger-Thaler says that the 
clearest manifestation of urban citi- 
zenship can be seen in the efforts of 
community groups in the past 
10 years to patch holes in the social- 
welfare net. 

“The responsibilities of the wel- 
fare state are trickling down to the 
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local level, but with no power, no 
resources. Central power is being 
maintained, but responsibility is 
being spread out, and given to com- 
munity groups, which started out as 
protest groups, but are now much 
more service and policy oriented.” 

In turn, the community groups 
are demanding the same of ill- 
equipped local governments. 

“As the social welfare net is dis- 
mantled, [anti-poverty and other 
groups] ask local government to do 
much more — it’s not just potholes 
any more. They are asking for more 
from a framework that doesn’t even 
exist yet.” Urban citizenship was the 
topic of his recent Brown Bag Fel- 
lows Forum lecture at the School of 
Community and Public Affairs. 

Lustiger-Thaler’s widespread 
interests take him to another part of 
the world and its history. A Jew of 
Polish ancestry, he is also writing a 

Continued on page 7 








One of six winners among 13,000 entries 


Gary Geddes captures 


international poetry prize 


oncordia Creative Writing 

Professor Gary Geddes has 
been named one of five runners-up 
in a prestigious poetry competition 
sponsored by The Observer newspa- 
per in London, England. 

He will receive 500 pounds 
(roughly $1,000) for his poem, 
“What Does a House Want?” 

The poem, which will be given its 
first publication by The Observer, 
was inspired by his trip last year to 
Palestine with another Concordia 
professor, John Asfour. It concerns 
the demolition of Palestinian hous- 
es by the Israeli army and civilian 
authorities. 

The 1993 Arvon International 
Poetry Competition, whose as-yet- 
unnamed winner will get 5,000 
pounds, received 13,000 entries 
from throughout the English- 
speaking world. 

Geddes, who has just returned 
from an extended poetry-reading 
tour in the Middle East, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Hong Kong and 
Japan, has just released his thir- 
teenth collection, Girl by the Water, 
published by Winnipeg-based 
Turnstone Press. 

Last summer’s sojourn to the 
Israel-occupied West Bank and 
Gaza left a deep impression on 


Geddes. He was interested particu- 
larly in the plight of local writers, 
who have little-infrastructure to 
support publication of their work. 
His trip was filmed by Montréal 
film-maker Douglas Isaac, and par- 
tially financed by CFCF and Con- 
cordia. 

It was not the first time Geddes 
has used travel to create his art. One 
of his many collections, The Terra 
Cotta Army, came out of a trip to 
China. There he saw the extraordi- 
nary excavation, made quite recent- 
ly, of a life-sized army of 8,000 clay 
figures created to accompany a 
third-century emperor, China’s 
first, in the afterlife. — BB 
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Professor Taylor Buckner says real problems are enforcement, illegal guns 


Opposing motherhood, a.k.a. the handgun petition 


BY RACHEL ALKALLAY 


Cc has one of the tightest 
gun-control laws in the world, 
next to Japan, with 40 pages of laws 
on the subject in the Criminal 
Code. Just ask Sociology Professor 
Taylor Buckner, who dares to dis- 
sent from the prevailing enthusiasm 
for further tightening access to 
firearms. 

“Canadians are simply over- 
whelmed by American news,” said 
Buckner. “They think that if some- 
thing is going on in the United 
States, it will come to Canada.” 

The soft-spoken Buckner worked 
for 18 months in 1966 as a police 
officer in Oakland, California, to 
finish his thesis on police work. 
There he saw first-hand the role of 
guns in domestic violence. 

Unlike Americans, Canadians do 
not routinely buy guns for home 
protection. In Québec, only three or 
four gun permits are issued annually 
for self-defense. 


Difficult to get permit 

Gun permits are given for five rea- 
sons: work, target-shooting, collec- 
tion, self-defence, and as relics. 
They are extremely difficult to get; 
requiring six letters of reference, a 
check by the Sareté du Québec, and 
a waiting period of three to four 
months. Gun owners must re-apply 
annually for a permit to transport 
guns to shooting clubs. 

In other words, said Buckner, 
“you really want to target-shoot if 
you go through that hassle.” 

At the same time, Buckner recog- 
nizes that “no gun control law in 
the world stops a psychopath.” He 
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police officer in Oakland, Calif. 


was referring to the murder of four 
professors in August 1992 at the 
University by Valery Fabrikant. 
Buckner thinks that the University’s 
handgun petition, which has col- 
lected about 200,000 signatures 
across Canada and will soon be pre- 
sented to the federal government, is 
“poor public policy.” 

“An enormous amount of money 
is being spent on the petition,” he 
claimed, despite the fact that in 
1991, only four homicides in Cana- 
da were committed by people who 
obtained handguns legally. (Petition 
co-ordinator Hugh Brodie, Assis- 
tant to the Rector, said “the cost of 
doing this is not exorbitant. The 


Sociology Professor Taylor Buckner in his Concordia office and (right) as he looked 30 years ago as a 


bulk of it is volunteer work.”) 

The real problem, Buckner 
claims, is illegal handguns, most of 
whici: are smuggled in from the 
USS., and the 1,100 lost and stolen 
handguns which could fall into the 


wrong hands. 


Survey questions attitudes 

He notes that many students favour 
preserving the aboriginal way of life, 
but are vociferously opposed to guns. 
They must be unaware that hunting 
is an important part of native culture. 
More deer are killed by cars than by 
hunters in Québec, Buckner said. He 
owns a gun himself, though he has 
no interest in hunting. 








As part of the 
research design and 
analysis class he is 
teaching, Professor 
Buckner is com- 
pleting a survey 
which he plans to 
distribute to some 
900 students. The 
anonymous ques- 
tionnaire seeks to 
build a “cognitive 
map” of student 
attitudes on a 
number of social 
issues, from sexual- 
ity to abortion to 
gun control. 


The survey will also touch on the 
question of political correctness, 
which, while “not as vicious in 
Canada as it is in the United States, 
has an authoritarian component 
which suppresses open discussion, 
anathema to a university atmos- 
phere,” said Buckner. 

“Most Canadians have no idea 
what the laws on gun control are. A 
stricter enforcement of the current 
laws in the Criminal Code, and not 
stricter gun control laws, would be 
in everyone’s best interests.” 











Electrical Engineering is a family affair for grad programme director 


Professor Eugene Plotkin named IEEE Fellow 


BY MICHAEL ORSINI 





ye could say Electrical Engi- 
neering is in Professor Eugene 
Plotkin’s blood. 

Plotkin’s wife, Ninel, lectures in 
Concordia’s Department of Electri- 
cal and Computer Engineering. 
The couple’s son, Serge, is teaching 
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(you guessed it) electrical engineer- 
ing at Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia and Serge’s wife, Nina, 
recently received a PhD in electrical 
engineering from University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley. Plotkin’s oldest 
sister was an electrical engineer in 
Russia. There’s a cousin who’s a 
leading researcher in St. Petersburg. 
That cousin’s son graduated recent- 
ly with a degree in electrical engi- 
neering. 

“T call it a family disease,” he said 
in an interview, laughing. “We 
could open our own institute.” 

But there is at least one exception. 
Plotkin’s daughter, Ella, who first 
did a Bachelor of Computer Science 
at Concordia, graduated in law from 
McGill University, and is now 
working at a law firm in Toronto. 

Plotkin, the director of the grad- 
uate programme in Electrical and 
Computer Engineering, found out 
recently that he has been named a 
Fellow of the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers. The 


IEEE is the world’s largest techni- 
cal professional society, comprising 
more than 320,000 members in 147 
countries around the world. 

The highest grade of membership 
in the New Jersey-based organiza- 
tion, the award was presented in 
recognition for Plotkin’s contribu- 
tions “to non-linear structural and 
time-varying systems with applica- 
tions to parameter estimation and 
rejection and enhancement of sig- 
nals.” Plotkin called it a recognition 
of his work in North America. 


Taught in Russia 

Born in Russia in 1932, Plotkin 
received his MSc and PhD degrees 
from the Institute of Communica- 
tion Engineering in St. Petersburg 
(formerly Leningrad). After teach- 
ing for 10 years at the Institute, 


Plotkin and his family moved to’ 


Israel, where he joined the faculty of 
Ben-Gurion University in Negev, 
where he headed the Department of 
Electrical and Computer Engineer- 
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ing from 1982 to 1985. 

“We were the only people in our 
family who left the Soviet Union,” 
he said. 

When his son, Serge, decided to 
go to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to pursue his PhD 
studies, the Plotkin family decided 
to move to the United States. 

Plotkin spent two years as a visit- 
ing professor at Penn State Univer- 
sity and a year at City College of the 
City University of New York before 
coming to Concordia in 1986. 

‘I only started building my profes- 
sional life here only in 1973, after 18 
years of professional work in Russia” 
he said. “It’s a tremendous honour to 
be recognized by your peers.” 

According to IEEE bylaws, no 
more than one-tenth of one per 
cent of the total membership of the 
IEEE may be elected to the grade 
of Fellow in any year. 

“It’s a very long process,” Plotkin 
said, sifting through a stack of let- 
ters of congratulation, including one 


from Concordia Rector Patrick 
Kenniff. “Six fellows have to nomi- 
nate you, and it goes through many 
committees.” 

To explain his research interest, 
Plotkin used the example of two 
people talking simultaneously. Like 
human discourse, electrical signals 
may be mixed together so that the 
standard filters used to separate 
them cannot be applied. Therefore, 
if you want to hear what those two 
people are saying, you have to sepa- 
rate their voices — in other words, 
the signals which are mixed in time 
and frequency. Plotkin is working 
to solve this problem. 

His current research projects are 
supported by the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council 
(NSERC) and Fonds pour la for-. 
mation de chercheurs et l’aide a la 
recherche (FCAR). The titles of the 
projects are “Structural Signal Pro- 
cessing” and “Developments of 
Algorithms for Digital Signal and 
Image Processing.” 


Catharina Vallejo found Cuban academics eager for outside contact 


Latin American women writers 
finally get their due 





BY MARIA FRANCESCA LODICO 





avana’s recent Women and 

Latin American Literature 
Conference attracted some of the 
most distinguished writers, essayists 
and literary critics in the field, 
including Concordia’s own Cathari- 
na Vallejo. 

“T had wanted to go to Cuba for a 
long time and so this conference was 
very special to me,” said Vallejo, who 
teaches Spanish at Concordia. “We 
really wanted to bring to the fore 
women authors in Latin America.” 

Vallejo delivered a paper on 
Salome Urefia, an influential poet- 
ess in the Dominican Republic dur- 
ing the 19th century. The 
conference (January 22-24) cele- 
brated the 100th anniversary of the 
birthdate of Urejia’s daughter, 
Camilla Henriquez, herself a well- 
known educator and professor who 
was born in Santo Domingo but 
lived in Cuba. 

While contemporary Latin 
American female authors are well- 
known, most pre-20th-century 
writers remain obscure, said Vallejo. 

“Isabel Allende is not a problem. 
But most women writing in the 
19th century have been totally 
neglected. Two or three names are 
perhaps recognized, but there were 
in fact 15 to 20 prolific writers.” 

According to Vallejo, many of 
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these women were not necessarily 
clamouring for better status through 
their writing. “Operating within a 
very paternalistic concept, they 
argued ‘the better you treat us, the 
better we treat you, and we'll make 
better mothers and wives,” she said. 
During the 19th century they did 
become more conscious of their sta- 
tus and a tinge of social realism 
began to appear in the writing. “But 
they were told, literally, to go back 
to their lovely letters and poems,” 
added Vallejo. 

At the conference, Argentina, 
Venezuela, Brazil, Peru and Puerto 
Rico made a commitment to con- 
tinue the effort of raising the work 
of these women writers out of 
obscurity. An awards ceremony 
sponsored by Casa de Las Americas, a 
prestigious Latin American pub- 
lishing house, granted prizes for 
best novels and essays. 

Delegates attending the Havana 
conference in January were deeply 
affected by the economic hardships 
facing most Cubans, said Vallejo. 


Poverty rampant 

“I found a great deal of poverty 
there, even though their education 
and health care are fine,” she said. A 
shortage of paper has made it par- 
ticularly difficult for Cuban writers 
to have their work published. 

The United States’ 34-year-old 
trade embargo, imposed on Cuba 
following the establishment of Fidel 
Castro’s regime, has been taking a 
toll since the collapse of its ally, the 
Soviet Union. 

“They really find themselves iso- 
lated, and so they organize many 
congresses,” added Vallejo. “It is not 
easy for Cubans to leave their coun- 
try, and these exchanges are very 
important to them.” 

Last year, several Concordia stu- 
dents in a Cuban Cinema class 
attended a Latin American Film 
Festival held in Havana. As well, 
more and more Québec students are 
participating in work brigades dur- 
ing the summer months. 


Self-defence demos, film/video series 


International Womens Day, March 8 


oncordia’s Sexual Assault 
Committee will launch Making 
Smart Choices About Personal Safety, 
a booklet of safety tips, on Tuesday, 
March 8. It will be distributed in 
conjunction with information tables 
and videos on campus safety at the 
following locations: Tuesday, 
March 8, in the lobby of the Henry 
F. Hall Building, from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. From noon to 2 p.m., there 
will be a self-defence demonstra- 
tion. 
March 9, in the lobby of the 
Visual Arts Building, March 10, in 


the Guadagni Lounge, in the Cen- 
tral Building on the Loyola Cam- 
pus. 

The fourth annual Women’s 
Film and Video Series, How Do I 
Look?, also begins next week. 
Screenings will be held at 6 p.m. 
tomorrow in the Visual Arts Build- 
ing (Room 114), and at 6 p.m. on 
Monday in the Russell Breen Sen- 
ate Chamber. The series continues 
the following week. For more infor- 
mation, call Sandra Dametto, at 
847-1412, or Vali Fugulin, at 270- 
8972. 


Studied at Sir George 

Born in Holland, Vallejo came to 
Canada as a teenager. She began 
her long-standing affiliation with 
Concordia as an undergraduate stu- 
dent at Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity. She says the Modern 
Languages and Linguistics Depart- 
ment has come a long way since the 
early 1960s, when there was no such 
thing as an honours programme in 
Spanish. 

“Today, a fair number of our stu- 
dents continue their graduate stud- 
ies at other universities, and they do 
great,” said Vallejo. “This speaks 
very well for the Department.” She 
has been teaching at Concordia 
since 1968. 

Vallejo’s love for Latin American 
literature grew during her own 
post-graduate work in Hispanic 
Studies at McGill and at the Uni- 
versité de Montréal. The applica- 
tion of literary theory to this 
literature first led to an interest in 
the short story in Spanish, “very 
popular and extremely important in 
the development of Latin American 
writings,” she said. When Vallejo 
began to focus on 19th-century 
poetry, the project widened in scope 
to include prose writers. 

Vallejo has written several books 
on her work. Most recently, Antolo- 
gia de la poesia del romanticismo his- 
pano-americano (1820-1890) was 
published in 1993. She has also 
been awarded a Faculty Research 
and Development grant from the 
University to continue on-site 
research during the summer for her 
current project, “Contradiction in 
Cultural Idealogy: Marginal Litera- 
ture of the Dominican Republic of 
the 19th Century.” _ 

“I’m looking forward to really 
digging into the material I find in 
Santo Domingo,” said Vallejo. 


Professor Catharina Vallejo will speak 
at the Simone de Beauvoir Institute on 
March 15, 12:15 p.m., on “Women 
and the ‘National Project’ in Santo 
Domingo, 1875-1885.” 


Generosity of alumni is 
just a phone call away 


Concordia 


calling... 


ge year, 20 per cent of volun- 
teer callers in Concordia’s 
Annual Alumni Phonathon were 
faculty and staff members. 

Having set their objective at 
$100,000, organizers of this year’s 
Phonathon hope to break all records. 
They have calculated that every vol- 
unteer makes a $450 difference in 
the number of pledges raised, so 
they're urging everyone who possibly 
can give up an evening — March 13, 
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COMPILED BY BARBARA BLACK 


This column welcomes the submissions of all Concordia faculty and 
staff to promote and encourage individual and group activities in 
teaching and research, and to encourage work-related 
achievements. 


Ellen Vineberg Jacobs (Education) has co-edited a book of essays, 
Children’s Play in Child Care Settings (State University of New York 
Press). Contributors include Concordia faculty Donna White (Psy- 
chology), Nina Howe (Education), Bette Chambers (Education) and 
Jacobs herself. 


Danielle Gauvreau (Sociology and Anthropology) is a co-editor and 
the author of a chapter in the recently published book, Population, 
réproduction, sociétés : Perspectives et enjeux de démographie 
sociale. Her chapter was titled “Donner la vie et en mourir : la mor- 
talité des femmes en couches au Québec avant 1960.” 


An article by Henri Lustiger-Thaler (Anthropology and Sociology), 
“Democratie et Autonomie,” was published in the current issue of 
Recherches sociographiques. Lustiger-Thaler has also received, in 
conjunction with the Montreal Institute for Genocide and Human 
Rights Studies, a $15,000 grant from Multiculturalism and Citizen- 
ship Canada for his project, “Memory and the Holocaust.” 


Mark Schofield (Audio-Visual) served as a judge at the International 
Television and Video Association (ITVA) Video Festival, where Con- 
cordia’s Real Education for the Real World was a prize-winning entry. 
(Schofield had to step down during the judging of that entry.) 


Caroline Knowles (Sociology and Anthropology) gave a conference 
paper, “Negotiating Identities: Ethnicity and Madness,” at the 
Anthropology of Ethnicity Conference in Amsterdam and the British 
Sociological Association Conference on Autobiography in Warwick, 
both in December. 


Dominique Legros (Sociology and Anthropology) gave a guest lec- 
ture for the Laboratoire de Recherches Anthropologiques (Faculté 
des Sciences Sociales, Université Laval) in November. The title was 
“Writing Culture’ pour une premiére nation : défis et problémes.” 
Legros also gave a paper, “Guerre, rituel de paix et reprise des 
cycles d’échange chez les Tutchone septentrionaux du Yukon au 
XIXe siécle,” at an international conference on rites, social classifica- 
tions and ceremonial exchanges at the Maison Suger Foundation in 
Paris in December. 


Christopher Gray (Philosophy) has published “Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein: Creativity, Eminence and Positive Disintegration” in Zdrowie 
Psychniczne (in Polish), “Alice in Wittgenstein: Inside the Great Mir- 
ror” in the Journal of Value Inquiry, “Bonaventure's Proof of Trinity” 
in the American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly, “Rights, Duties, 
Virtues: Categorial Map for Normative Disciplines” in the Journal-of 
Thought, and “Las Casas’ Medieval Ideology” in Patristica et 
Medievalia (in Spanish). 


“Prostitution: A Female Crime?” by Fran Shaver (Sociology and 
Anthropology) has just been published in /n Conflict with the Law: 
Women and the Canadian Justice System, just released by Vancou- 
ver’s Press Gang Publishers. “Reforming Federal Women’s Impris- 
onment,” by her colleague Margaret Shaw appears in the same 
book. 


Jeri Brown (Music) was recently invited to the Shambourg Library in 
New York to give a vocal presentation on African-American music 
with New York musicians under the direction of trombonist Tyrone 
Jefferson. On March 10, she will present a free concert, “A Night of 
Women in Music,” at the Concordia Concert Hall on the Loyola 
Campus, with guest artists Lorraine Desmarais (piano) and Liselyn 
Adams (flute). 


Stanley G. French (Philosophy) was invited by the Society for Phi- 
losophy and Public Affairs to co-edit (with Susan Brison of Dart- 
mouth College and Princeton University) a collection of papers on 
sexual violence. French is director of Concordia’s humanities inter- 
disciplinary doctoral programme. Last year, he published a book, 
Interpersonal Violence, Health and Gender Politics. 





and a $100 restaurant voucher. 


14, 15 or 16 — to telephone alumni 
and remind them that their universi- 
ty needs financial support. 

Veterans of the Phonathon say 
that it’s one of the best-organized 
events at the University. Organizers 
go out of their way to make volun- 
teers feel welcome, with clear instruc- 
tions, refreshments and door prizes, 
which this year include ballet tickets 


Alumni Phonathon 94 will be 
held at Bell Québec, 700 de la 
Gauchetiére West, on the 7th floor 
(accessible from the Square Victoria 
Métro station.) Volunteers for 
March 13 and 14 should call 
Gabrielle Murphy (3823), and vol- 
unteers for March 15 and 16 should 
call Gabrielle Korn (3817). 
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Concordia’s Thursday Report is interested in your letters, opinions and comments. Letters to the Editor are published at the Editor's discretion. 
They must be signed, include a phone number, and be delivered to the CTR office (BC-117/1463 Bishop St.) in person, by fax (514 / 848-2814) or mail by 9 a.m. 
on the Friday prior to publication. If at all possible, please submit the text on computer diskette. Limit your letter to 500 words. 
The Editor reserves the right to edit for space considerations, although the utmost care will be taken to preserve the core of the writer's argument. 


Use of external 
consultants implies 
lack of objectivity 


| read in the Montréal press that our 
university is seeking the help of out- 
side consultants to undertake pro- 
jects for cost-saving and improving 
the image of Concordia University at 
an estimated total cost of 
$1,250,000. 

At Concordia, we have the largest 
business school in Canada, as well 
as an excellent Communication 
Studies Department. | am sure our 
administration has carefully consid- 
ered the possibility of utilizing inter- 
nal expertise to carry out these 
studies and decided in favour of 
using outside consultants. 

Surely the consulting firms that 
will be selected to carry out these 
projects must be good to justify a 
price-tag of $1,250,000. Moreover, 
we cannot be objective [and] we 
may have a conflict-of-interest prob- 
lem if we use internal expertise in 
carrying out these projects. | wish | 
had known about this lack of objec- 
tivity and conflict-of-interest situa- 
tion while managing the financial 
affairs of my household. 

| sincerely hope that these exer- 
cises to be conducted by outside 
consultants at considerable expense 
to Concordia do not cause as much 
pain as the one carried out a few 
years ago by a consulting firm on job 
evaluation for staff members. 


S.K. Goyal 
Decision Sciences and MIS 


Attacks on Concordia 
undermine excellence 
of University 


| read the article in The Gazette on 
Wednesday, February 16, “Concor- 
dia split over leadership of rector.” 

| will not blame the journalist, as 
from ancient times it is known that 
“the handiest tool of any journalist is 
bitchiness” (Sir Lawrence Olivier). 
What | am surprised and upset 
about are anonymous attacks from 
people who should care about the 
University, and from revengeful for- 
mer administrators. These attacks 
lend no credibility to the situation. It 
is inaccurate journalism, for the sim- 
ple reason that the pros and cons of 
their comments were not examined. 

| think all of these attacks are 
undermining the excellence of our 
University and its public image. The 
Rector, after all, represents the Uni- 
versity. | will not comment on the 
problem which arose during the 
renewal process of Dr. Rose 
Sheinin’s mandate, as | do not know 
enough about it. However, | believe 
democracy was respected. It is nor- 
mal procedure that the Rector pre- 
side over the committee for the 
renewal of mandates of the Vice- 
Rectors, and we know that Dr. Ken- 
niff stepped aside in the case of Dr. 
Sheinin. 

Dr. Kenniff, as Rector of this Uni- 
versity, is responsible for four major 
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accomplishments for which all of us 

in the Concordia community should 

be grateful: 

e During Dr. Kenniff’s mandate, Con- 
cordia has finally been treated on 
the same level as all other universi- 
ties in Québec. For political and 
other reasons, Concordia had 
always been underfinanced and 
received less grants per capita than 
other Québec universities. Until 
then, Concordia was treated as a 
second-rate university. Dr. Kenniff 
was the only Rector who took his 
leadership to a public demonstra- 
tion in Québec City to convince the 
Québec government to correct the 
unjust financial situation. 

© Concordia’s library complex was 
finally built, with three times more 
space than was originally planned. 
It was a great achievement. 

e During the past five years, in a 
very difficult economic situation, 
Dr. Kenniff managed to stop the 
annual deficits. Another remark- 
able achievement. 

e Dr. Kenniff's accomplishments 
are appreciated outside of the 
University, and it is the reason he 
was asked to direct the celebra- 
tion of Montréal’s 350th anniver- 
sary. As part of this great and 
unique city, we should be proud 
of Dr. Kenniff’s work. How can he 
be blamed today for his “outside 
visibility,” when the condition set 
by the faculty for a new rector, 
when another good rector, John 
O'Brien, was replaced, was that 


he “be more visible outside the 
University?” 


We should all be proud of Rector 
Kenniff's accomplishments and the 
recognition they have brought Con- 
cordia. | could continue to point out 
his other achievements, but | 
believe these four speak for them- 
selves. If we care about this Univer- 
sity, some unhappy individuals 
should stop attacking the Rector, 
and work together to build a 
stronger Concordia for our students 
and our community. Dr. Kenniff has 
stopped no one in his field from 
being excellent for the benefit of the 
students, community and universal 
knowledge. On the contrary, Dr. 
Kenniff strives for Concordia to be 
among the best of universities. 


Serge Losique 
Professor and Director, Conserva- 
tory of Cinematographic Art 


1969 protest was 
against University, too 


The following is an open letter to 
the Rector: 


In light of the 25th anniversary of 
the Sir George Williams University 
computer-burning and the attention 
that has been raised concerning cir- 
cumstances surrounding that event, 
| would like to take this opportunity 
to make a few comments. 


Even tenure and sabbatical leave up for discussion 


Senate, Board members exchange views on 
strategic planning 


BY LAURIE ZACK 


M™ than 60 members of Con- 
cordia’s Senate and Board of 
Governors held a frank and wide- 
ranging discussion about the con- 
cept of a strategic plan for the 
University on Feb. 18. 

A document titled “Planning at 
Concordia University: A brief 
overview” served as the basis for a 
lively exchange of views on Concor- 
dia’s future. It was prepared by a 
senior management team comprising 
the Rector, Vice-Rectors, Secretary- 
General, Associate Vice-Rectors, 
Academic Deans, and the Directors 
of Libraries and Continuing Educa- 
tion, with the help of the Office of 
Institutional Planning and Research. 


Development plan needed 

“What this University does not yet 
have,” Rector Patrick Kenniff 
explained at the meeting, “is a cohe- 
sive and comprehensive multi-year 
development plan which encapsu- 
lates those objectives, both strategic 
and operational, that we agree 


should guide our various actions 
over the next several years.” 

Kenniff said the plan would focus 
debate and promote consensus, pro- 
vide a set of priorities for future 
action, contribute to the Universi- 
ty’s identity and image, and satisfy 
public demands for greater account- 
ability and financial efficiency. 

The principle of strategic plan- 
ning was generally applauded by a 
five-member panel of Senators and 
Governors who opened the discus- 
sion period. 

Governor and fund-raising cam- 
paign chair Humberto Santos ques- 
tioned the optimism of maintaining 
faculty tenure and sabbatical rights 
during a prolonged recession. He 
also diagnosed a chronic case of 
“committeeism” at Concordia, with 
too many committees taking time 
away from teaching and research. 

Senator Ulrike de Brentani sug- 
gested that teaching and adminis- 
trative work are under-valued at the 
University. 

CUSA co-president Philip Dal- 
ton promoted the inclusion in the 
planning process of part-time facul- 
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As it has been pointed out recent- 
ly in the school media, Perry Ander- 
son was accused in 1968 of giving 
low grades on the basis of race. 
Unfortunately, it is never mentioned 
that these accusations were eventu- 
ally found to be completely unsub- 
stantiated by both internal and 
external inquiries. 

| was only five years old in 1969, 
so | can't say | was there. | know 
only this; my father taught his five 
children that all women and men are 
sisters and brothers, that humankind 
has one common mother and she is 
the earth. He taught us to fight hard 
to protect our environment and be 
open to and accepting of all peoples. 

If these were the teachings of a 
racist, | would be proud to wear that 
label. However, they are not, and | 
know that Perry Anderson is not, 
has never been, and will never be, 
deserving of this label. 

The sit-in in 1969 was held, in 
part, to protest the University’s ini- 
tial handling of the accusations 
against my father. As Rosie Douglas 
mentioned in an interview on CBC 
Midday in 1989, he felt my father 
was largely a victim of the circum- 
stances of the time. 

The Computer Riot is a significant 
landmark in the fight against institu- 
tional discrimination. Although | do 
not support violence in any form, | 
believe that the event should be 
remembered, as it brought the issue 
of institutional discrimination to the 
forefront in Canada. My family has 


ty, with their links to the “real 
world.” He also stressed the need to 
set priorities when considering new 
academic courses. 

Governor Richard Renaud said 
students must be prepared for the 
information revolution, and any 
plan developed by the University 
should play to its strengths. 

There was an animated exchange 
on the principles of tenure and aca- 
demic freedom, and the need for 
faculty to keep abreast by taking 
sabbatical leave. 

Several speakers stressed the need 
to address specific areas where the 
university infrastructure is sadly 
lacking, particularly the library col- 
lection and science facilities. 

Kenniff said that the next step is 
for the senior management team to 
prepare a draft development plan. It 
will be used to consult individuals 
and groups both inside and outside 
the University, including Faculty 
Councils. 

The document “Planning at Con- 
cordia University: A brief overview” 
and its appendix are available at 
Institutional Planning & Research. 
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carried a heavy burden in helping 
bring attention to this important and 
valid cause. My concern is only with 
those who choose to continue to 
use and exploit the accusations 
made against my father to seek 
media attention to further their own 
political agenda. 

| agree with Robert Douglas when 
he says it is a time for healing. It is 
time to bury the hatchet, but to do 
that, first it must be removed from 
my father’s back. 


Duff Anderson 
Chemistry, 3rd year 


Dominican politician Rosie Douglas 
(below) spoke at Concordia on 
Feb. 18, a week after his talk was 
originally scheduled. 
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Retiring director built bustling Office of Research Services 


Appreciative tributes paid to Audrey Williams 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


7 was a love-in. About 150 peo- 
ple, virtually all of them touched 
in some way by her work, attended 
the Valentine’s Day retirement 
party for Director of Research Ser- 
vices Audrey Williams. 

The Faculty Club lounge and 
dining room of the Henry F. Hall 
Building was decorated with hun- 
dreds of red and pink balloons to 
celebrate a 24-year career which saw 
the Office of Research Services 
grow from Williams alone, han- 
dling about $400,000 in research 
grants, to a staff of five plus two (in 
the Industrial Liaison Office), pro- 
cessing grants of some $16 million. 

Associate Vice-Rector Academic 
(Research) Tien Bui paid tribute to 
Williams as the founder of Research 
Services. 

Williams steered her fledgling 
office through a period which not 
only created Concordia out of two 
well-established institutions (Loyola 
College and Sir George Williams 
University), but saw a remarkable 
flowering of academic research into 
an essential priority for any post- 
secondary institution with a claim 
to excellence. 


Fast-talking live wire 

Hal Proppe, who until he returned 
to teaching last month was Associ- 
ate Vice-Rector, Institutional Rela- 
tions and Finance, paid tribute to 
Williams’ indefatigable energy, 
which struck him full force when he 
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Audrey Williams addresses her many friends at the retirement reception on 


February 14. 


met her. “Wow, is she a fast-talking 
live wire!” was his reaction. He 
acknowledged his own “tremendous 
respect for her integrity and loyal- 
ty,” and said that Williams “has 
done more to promote research at 
the University than any other indi- 
vidual.” 

Vice-Rector Academic Rose 


Students to sit on three standing committees 


Board approves new rules for 
selecting senior administrators 


BY LAURIE ZACK 


t the February 16 meeting of 

Concordia’s Board of Gover- 
nors, the Taylor/Habib Task Force 
report and recommendations for a 
new selection process for senior 
administrators were passed. 

Governors Claude Taylor and 
Henry Habib had been given a 
mandate by the board to pool the 
collective wisdom of the Ad Hoc 
Committee for the Revision of the 
of the Composition, Rules and Pro- 
cedures for Evaluation and Advisory 
Search Committees (the “Groome 
Report”), divergent views expressed 
in various briefs and submissions, 
and various discussions in Senate 
and at a special joint Board/Senate 
meeting in May 1993. 

The only point of debate at the 
Board meeting was whether to 
establish a mandatory review period 
to amend the rules. Given that the 
Board can review or amend the pro- 
cedures whenever it sees fit, it was 
decided not to establish a review 
date but to give the new rules a 


chance to be tried in practice. 

The Board also unanimously sup- 
ported a motion from its Executive 
Committee to allow student repre- 
sentation on three standing com- 
mittees of the Board. There will 
now be a student seat on the Col- 
lective Bargaining Committee, the 
Real Estate Planning Committee 
and the Senior Salaries Committee 
of the Board. This is a first for stu- 
dents at Concordia. 

Finally, Board Chairman Regi- 
nald Groome officially entered into 
the record a clarification concerning 
the resignations of Rector Patrick 
Kenniff and Vice-Rector Maurice 
Cohen from the membership of the 
Evaluation Committee for the 
Vice-Rector Academic. The resig- 
nations were solely in order to expe- 
dite the evaluation process, and no 
investigation of alleged bias had 
ever been undertaken by himself or 
any individual or body of the Uni- 
versity, as a front-page article in The 
Gazette (February 16) seemed to 


imply. 


Sheinin said she was going to miss 
Williams, who “took me under her 
wing” when Sheinin arrived at Con- 
cordia. 

“She embodies one of the best 
characteristics of the University,” 
Sheinin said, recalling her first expe- 
rience of the director “doing an end- 
run”. around a bureaucratic logjam, 
and said Williams’ watch-word was, 
“Never mind, I'll take care of it.” 

Williams herself was visibly 
pleased at the tributes. Interviewed 


later, she paid her own tribute to 
the hundreds of scholars she had 
worked with over the years. “I was 
always very conscious of trying to 
help the researchers out,” she said, 
“because they were our raison @étre.” 

She remembered the steady 
growth of her office, including a 
period when the small staff agreed 
to do their own secretarial work in 
order to make the most efficient use 
of their “woman-power.” 

Lorraine Boyce, who spent 18 
years working with her, was also a 
close friend. Now retired, Boyce 
remembers that Williams was “a 
wonderful person to work for. She 
was dedicated, very professional, 
and her door was always open. 

“T spent a lot of time on hiring,” 
Williams acknowledged, “because I 
wanted to build a good team, and 
for that, you need the right chem- 


istry.” 


Presented with gifts 
She was presented with a gold chain 
and a laser printer. If a printer 
seems like a strange gift for a retir- 
ing executive, it didn’t surprise any- 
one who knows Williams. She has 
always had an active extracurricular 
life as a volunteer for her church 
and other organizations, and the 
printer is an indication that she has 
no intention of slowing down. Par- 
ticularly now that she has hand- 
picked her own successor, Erica 
Besso, who came to Concordia last 
year from NSERC (the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council) and Brock University. 
“This office was my baby,” said 
Williams fondly. “Now I know it’s 
in good hands.” 
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Groome deplores 
Gazette article 


eginald K. Groome, Chairman 
f Concordia’s Board of Gov- 
ernors, issued a statement deploring 
the front-page Montréal Gazette 
article of February 16 which he said 
implied that internal conflicts have 
led to a “paralysis” of the decision- 
making process at Concordia Uni- 
versity and an “atmosphere of fear” 
among faculty and staff. 

“T can assure you that Concordia 
University continues to provide the 
quality education and research that 
our students expect from us,” he said. 

“Universities, by definition, are 
centres for a variety of viewpoints. It-- 
is not unusual for there to be differ- 
ences of opinion amongst the acade- 
mic constituency of any university. 
However, the sensationalist tone and 
exaggerated portrayal of the situation 
in the Gazette article is a disservice 
to both the University community 
and the Québec public in general.” 
Groome added that he is confident 
in the University’s ability to resolve 
successfully any issues it faces. 


Considering Graduate School? 
Consider Concordia University! 


You've worked hard — classes, papers, exams. Finally, you’re going to graduate... 


Congratula- 


tions! Now, what are you going to do with your life? Did you know that Concordia University 
offers a wide range of graduate programmes at the Diploma, Master’s and Doctoral levels available 
to full-time and part-time students? Why not drop by the School of Graduate Studies? 


General overview by Martin Kusy, Dean of the School of Graduate Studies, explaining: 
* what is a graduate programme? 


¢ where will graduate studies lead me? 
¢ what types of graduate programmes are available? 
¢ what kind of programmes does Concordia offer? 


¢ research as a career? 


Also in attendance and available for questions will be Brian Counihan, Dean of Students (Gradu- 
ate Student Life), Stephanie Manuel, Director of Admissions (Application & Admissions) and 
Patricia Verret, Awards Officer (Fellowships & Awards). 
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Faculty of Commerce and Administration creates post of associate dean for academic programmes 


Curriculum development, student satisfaction, 
teaching are on Barbiert’s agenda 


BY SHARON BISHIN 


6¢/ This operation should be cus- 
tomer-driven,” says Profes- 
sor Bryan Barbieri. 

Recently installed in the newly- 
created post of Acting Associate 
Dean, Academic Programmes, in 
the Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration, Barbieri said, “I 
feel everyone here should be caring 
about our clients, the students. 
There are many things I would like 
to accomplish, but I will feel suc- 
cessful if I can bring a more dynam- 
ic attitude to curriculum 
development, enhance teaching and 
increase student satisfaction.” 

Barbieri also wants to be part of 
an academic culture where teaching 
is discussed. “Of course, research is 
critical, but so is teaching, and I 
think we are finally getting around 
to correct an imbalance weighted on 
the side of research.” 

His appointment evolved because 
of the distinctive nature of the Fac- 
ulty of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, he explained. Whereas other 
faculties function more on a depart- 
ment-based system, the approach in 
Commerce often has a more multi- 
disciplinary face. Someone studying 
in the MBA programme, for exam- 
ple, will need Finance, Marketing 
and Management courses. 

“In fact, students here belong to a 
programme and not to a depart- 
ment. There is a real need to co- 
ordinate the academics and the 
physical resources. You're always 
trying to dovetail students, profes- 
sors, department chairs and pro- 
gramme directors so that students 
are well-served. We don’t want any- 


one to fall through the cracks.” 

Barbieri has a BA (Honours Eco- 
nomics) from Loyola College, an 
MBA from Columbia University, a 
law degree from McGill University, 
and he is a former member of the 
Québec Bar Association. Before 
joining Concordia in 1971, he 
worked as a sales and marketing 
planner for Avon Products. 

As a teacher, he has focused on 
macro marketing and strategic mar- 
keting planning, with a specializa- 
tion in the legal environment of 
socially responsible marketing and 
business ethics. His career has also 
involved a good deal of committee 
and administrative work: a stint as 
Associate Dean for the Loyola 
Campus (1984-87), grievance offi- 
cer for his union (the Concordia 
University Faculty Association, or 
CUFA), and he has served on Sen- 
ate, on the Board of Governors and 
frequently on Faculty Council. He 
has served on two committees on 
major curriculum revision, and on a 
Faculty Evaluation Review commit- 
tee in 1991 (where the concept of 
this post emerged). He is the 1989 
recipient of the Faculty’s Distin- 
guished Teaching Award. 

These days Barbieri’s week is 
divided between the two Concordia 
campuses. He will oversee a strate- 
gic planning process which will take 
at least five years to complete its ini- 
tial cycle. 

“IT want our Faculty, indeed our 
whole institution, to feel a sense of 
professional pride. I would like to 
know that when students think of a 
business education, they automati- 
cally think: Concordia.” 


NOTICE 


n October 1992, the University was asked by a research fund- 
ing council to investigate an allegation of academic misconduct 
relating to a professor’s role in a scientific publication and with 
respect to the correct use of a council grant. An ad hoc investiga- 
tive committee of three members, all external to Concordia, was 
appointed to inquire into this matter. The committee has now 


completed its report. 


With respect to the professor’s role in a scientific publication, the 
report concludes that the professor has not “knowingly partici- 
pated in any wrongful activity” but “should have been more vigi- 
lant” in the circumstances. It recommends that the professor and 
the University take specific action to correct the situation and to 
ensure that similar situations do not arise in the future. 


On the matter of the use of the Council’s funds, the report con- 
cludes that the funds were used in accordance with the council’s 


rules and procedures. 


Both the professor and the University have accepted the conclu- 
sions of the report and have implemented the recommendations. 
The research funding council has been so notified. 


Patrick Kenniff 
Rector and Vice-Chancellor 
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June Chaikelson 
President, CUFA 








Bryan Barbieri 


Seaman Leadership prize jointly awarded 


Two good citizens win recognition 


he A. Ross Seaman Leadership 

Award, presented annually to 
recognize outstanding commitment 
to community service, was jointly 
awarded to Applied Social Science 
students Margaret Van Herk and 
Joan LeBrecht-Berthiaume at a cer- 
emony on February 16. 

Beginning this year, the award 
has been split, said Professor 
Richard McDonald, because the 
Department has such a large pro- 
portion of students over 25 who 
have an edge over the younger ones 
in terms of volunteer experience. 


Community involvement 
Joan LeBrecht-Berthiaume came to 
Concordia from a career in nursing 
and extensive experience in pre- and 
post-natal counselling, including 
founding the West Island Child- 
birth Education Association, and 
widespread volunteer activity in 
Block Parents, her local school, and 
the One-Parent Families Associa- 
tion. Eventually, as she says, she 
“followed her children into Concor- 
dia University,” where she contin- 
ued her active involvement in family 
education programmes and issues. 
Like LeBrecht-Berthiaume, 
Margaret Van Herk is mid-way 
through the Applied Social Science 
degree programme. She is a mem- 
ber of the L’Arche community in 
the Laurentians, part of the world- 
wide L’Arche movement for the 
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mentally handicapped which was 
founded by Loyola alumnus Jean 
Vanier. 

At the time of his death in 1987, 
Ross Seaman was a Professor of 
Applied Social Science, but the 
awards named in his memory are 
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Concordia University 
Part-Time Faculty Association 


Professional 


Development Committee 


Article 17 of the Collective Agree- 
ment established the Professional 
Development Fund to assist part- 
time faculty members in their pur- 
suit of research, study, and other 
scholarly, professional, or artistic 
activities, particularly as they 
enhance teaching quality. 

All part-time faculty members 
with no more than 24 credits of 
seniority who are not on leave are 
reminded that they are eligible to 
apply for funding. 


The deadline for the second and 
final distribution of monies from 
the Fund in 1993-94 is Monday, 
April 11th, 1994. Applications 
(four copies) should be submitted 
to the Professional Development 
Committee at the CUPFA office 
(2150 Bishop St., Annex SK 310) 
by this date. 


Before applying, please consult the 
information sheet available in 
English or French from the CUPFA 
office, 848-3691. Grants awarded 
at this time will be for projects and 
events which take place during the 
summer and fall. 





part of each of the communities he 
touched. There are A. Ross Seaman 
Awards in Leisure Studies, and at 
Dawson College, the YMCA 
(including its Camp Kanawana), 
and his home community of Van- 


kleek Hill, Ont. —BB 





Winners Margaret Van Herk and Joan LeBrecht-Berthiaume pose in front of 


Seaman Award. 


Concordia francophones don’t seem to need commissions © 


BY HELENA KATZ 





he status of francophone stu- 

dents at Concordia appears to 
contrast with testimony given by 
McGill students at hearings held 
recently on the Status and Future of 
French and the Francophone Popu- 
lation at McGill. 

“Everyone contributes to each 
other’s work. There are no divi- 
sions, and people speak whatever 
language they can,” said Fine Arts 
student Christopher Kuilman. 

Donald Boisvert, Associate Vice- 
Rector, Services (Student Life) 
agreed. “If a French-speaking stu- 
dent wants to be addressed in his or 
her language, the front-line staff 
member [in student services] tries 
to accommodate this,” he said. 

An initiative of the Students’ 
Society of McGill University 


(SSMU), the public consultations 
were held from Feb. 14-16 to find 
out why McGill’s francophone pop- 
ulation dropped to 19.7 per cent in 
1993 from 26.9 per cent in 1986. 

More than 30. witnesses 
appeared, including McGill Princi- 
pal David Johnston, Chancellor 
Gretta Chambers, administrators, 
professors and students. A report 
will be available this spring. 


Not universally respected 

As at Concordia, McGill students 
are allowed to submit papers in 
French. But this right isn’t univer- 
sally respected among McGill pro- 
fessors, Anne-Marie Labbé told the 
commission. When she entered 
McGill’s law school a year ago, 
other francophone students told her 
about a professor who gives a “C” to 
papers written in French. “We 
know about it but don’t know how 


to deal with it,” she said in an inter- 
view. “Students are afraid to ask for 
a review of their mark because they 
might come out on top or they 
might not.” 

The right of Concordia students 
to submit assignments in French 
has raised a different kind of con- 
cern in the Theatre Department, 
where papers are graded on both 
content and grammar. But not all 
professors are proficient enough in 
French to correct grammar, said 
Department Chair Eric Monger- 
son. “This means papers [in 
French] were marked only in rela- 
tion to content, and grammar was 
overlooked.” Francophone students 
were also being denied the opportu- 
nity to improve their grammar. 

To address this issue, the Theatre 
Department contacted the Coun- 
selling and Development office to 
find out if writing assistance is 


Trusteeship system is needed, says Peter Brown 


Onus should be on government to restore public trust: author 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


he public has lost confidence in 

government and politicians, 
and their widespread cynicism is 
understandable, says a University of 
Maryland environmental policy 
programmes professor. 

“Strong skepticism about the 
veracity of government is justified,” 
said Peter Brown in a Feb. 16 
speech sponsored by the School of 
Community and Public Affairs. “I 
don’t think I’m cynical, because I’m 
trying to do something about it, but 
Tm not confident that governments 
are meeting their obligations.” 

Now it is up to governments to 
restore that trust, Brown argues in a 





What are the GPA Regulations? 
The Grade Point Average (GPA) Regulations applies e 
to you if you entered the Faculty of Arts and Science 

in 1989 or after. Each year, at the end of May, your 
annual GPA is calculated and appears on your tran- 
script. It is based on the courses you took in the previ- 

ous summer, fall, and winter. In order to remain in 

good standing at the University, you must obtain a 


minimum GPA of 2.00(C). 


If you receive a GPA of between 1.50 and 1.99 


new book. He suggests that a 
trusteeship system of government, 
in which politicians would be 
expected to fulfill certain public 
duties, may be the only way to do 
that. Drawing inspiration from 
British philosopher John Locke, 
Brown said that a trustee govern- 
ment would ensure the preservation 
of the environment and species 
diversity, the preservation of per- 
sons and property, and keep distinct 
the spheres of need, merit, money 
and sacred good. 

“The government is supposed to 
keep these [spheres] from running 
into each other,” said Brown, but 
today’s market-oriented govern- 
ments “try to get the entire world 
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working only for the third one: 
money.” 

Governments that violate one or 
more of the duties he outlines in his 
book should be deemed illegitimate. 
Brown said that the U.S. govern- 
ment is illegitimate, because its “cli- 
mate-destabilizing policies” have 
failed to protect the environment, 
and that it has fostered bitter cyni- 
cism by letting merit and money 
overlap in the U.S. Senate. 

“There is a huge problem with the 
way Senate campaigns are financed. 
There is a common perception that 
you can buy public office. Once that 
contamination stops, the govern- 
ment will be able to focus on other 
problems, like crime.” 


Where can I get more information? 
See your Undergraduate Adviser in your 
Department. Every Undergraduate student in Arts 
and Science has a Departmental Adviser. Make 
an appointment with the Department Secretary. 


See the 1993-94 Undergraduate Calendar, 
“Academic Performance Requirements” page 61. 


See a professional Adviser in the Office of Student 


you will automatically be placed on Conditional 


Standing for the next year. In this case, you must 
obtain a GPA of 2.00(C) in the next assessment peri- 
od. If you don’t, you will be in failed standing. 

If you receive a GPA of 1.49 or less, you will be in 


failed standing. 


with you! 


848-2101 


Affairs, Arts and Science. 
Drop by, we will be glad to talk 


¢ R. Howard Webster Library, SGW LB 689 


¢ Administration Building, Loyola AD 328 


848-2104 


We want you fo have a successful academic year! 


This notice has been placed by your Office of Student Affairs, Arts and Science. 
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available in French. “We're making 
sure [French-speaking] students are 
getting the same service as English 
students to learn grammar,” Mon- 
gerson said. 


Correcting French 
grammar 

Professors unable to correct French 
grammar will now have two 
options: either they have the service 
check the papers after they've been 
evaluated for content, or they ask a 
student to have their paper checked 
by the Writing Service before hand- 
ing it in. 

Mongerson said he’s surprised 
that his department has been the 
only one to raise the issue. “It did 
seem odd to us that it hadn’t been 
dealt with before,” he said. A high 
number of the University’s 
3,496 francophones are concentrat- 


ed in the Faculty of Fine Arts. 


Embracing the edict to preserve 
persons and property would bring 
about a fundamental reassessment 
of many traditional government 
undertakings. 

“We think backwards about a lot 
of things, such as defense. Coun- 
tries have a certain budget for fight- 
ing and winning wars. I’m not 
against this if it has to be done, but 
there should also be budgets for 
preventing wars.” 

Brown favors strict gun control 
on the same grounds, and, by exten- 
sion, similar restrictions on the 
global arms trade. 

“The only way to do that would 
be to have people in government 
who have not been bought by the 
military industry.” 

Brown said that the malaise 
resulting from the breakdown of 
public trust can be seen in all areas 
of society. 


In terms of student activities, Con- 
cordia has no organization equivalent 
to McGill-Québec, a group of fran- 
cophone and francophile students 
whose mandate is to promote fran- 
cophone culture and defend the 
rights of francophone students. Nor 
does it publish a counterpart newspa- 
per to the Daily frangais. 

But Michelle Soso, CUSA vice- 
president of academic services, 
doesn’t think this is a problem. 
“Students get together when there’s 
a problem,” she said. “Francophone 
students would've formed a group if 
they were unhappy.” 

Boisvert said Concordia’s “insti- 
tutional culture” is the reason that 
language has never been an issue. 
“Concordia is seen as more cos- 
mopolitan [than McGill]. It’s not 
seen as the anglophone university. 
It’s a beast of a different colour.” 


“There’s the refusal [of the pub- 
lic] to authorize the taxes necessary 
to provide the services we want, 
objections to taxes at all levels, low 
voter turnout, and widespread non- 
compliance with certain kinds of 
laws.” 

But how does the government 
begin to bridge the widening divide 
between it and the public? 

“One thing they can do is to stop 
lying. The standard of living in the 
U.S. for the middle class is steadily 
dropping. But they keep saying that 
prosperity is just around the corner, 
and that everything will be all right. 
It’s not going to be. They should 
say that, to move people’s expecta- 
tions closer to the truth.” 

Professor Brown’s book, Restor- 
ing the Public Trust: A Fresh Vision 
for Progressive Government in Ameri- 
ca, was published by Oxford Uni- 


versity Press in January. 


© LUSTIGER-THALER continued from page.1 


book on the collective memory of 
Holocaust survivors, using archival 
sources and survivor testimony. His 
focus is Jews who lived in the 
Bergen-Belsen camp in the British- 
occupied zone of Germany during 
the period 1945-49. He has found 
that a civilization sprung full-blown 
from this collection of survivors. 

“There was self-government in 
the camp, and they created a very 
rich cultural life. They had schools, 
a makeshift university, a newspaper, 
books and two theatre groups. One 
of them, called Concentration 
Camp Theatre, toured France and 
Belgium to full houses.” Lustiger- 
Thaler says that the pressure of the 
camp’s rapidly swelling population 
was one of the factors leading to the 
creation of the state of Israel. 

In yet another, related undertak- 


ing with the Montreal Institute for 
Genocide and Human Rights Stud- 
ies, he is looking at the contribu- 
tions that Second World War 
refugees made to the communities 
they joined. Lustiger-Thaler recent- 
ly received a $15,000 grant from 
Multiculturalism and Citizenship 
Canada to continue the study with 
other kinds of refugees (such as 
Cambodians and Armenians) in 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver and 
Halifax. 

“This project will aid an under- 
standing of the contributions that 
refugees can and do make to Cana- - 
dian society. Refugees contribute 
while remembering their former 
life, and reconstructing them, in a 
sense. Through that contribution, 
they add to the Canadian social 
mosaic.” 
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Alumni Activities 


Marital Enhancement: How to Keep 
the Excitement In and the 
Frustration Out 

Wednesday, March 9 

Learn how to communicate and solve 
problems, and ways to keep the friend- 
ship and intimacy alive. Time: 7 p.m. — 
9:30 p.m. Location: Faculty Club 
Lounge, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W., 7th Floor. $12. per person. Written 
confirmation is mailed upon receipt of 
payment. For more information, call 
Gabrielle Korn at 848-3817. 





Campus Ministry 


Light From Darkness: Exploring the 

Creative Experience 

The annual Eric O'Connor series, March 
8, 9 and 10 at 7:30 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel. Musicians, dancers, actors, 
painters and sculptors take you into the 
transcendent world of creativity. For 
more information call 848-3588. 


Meditating with the Word of God 
Centering, guided meditation with the 
scriptures and the creative interplay 
between the mind, body and spirit. 
Mondays from 7:30-9 p.m. at Annex Z 
Rm 102. (Sr. Michelina Bertone 848- 
3591, 481-7875). 


“That Old Time Religion” 

= A new bible study group has begun on 
the SGW Campus under Fr. Stephen 
Close of St. Nicholas Orthodox church. 
The group meets Mondays from 5 — 6 
p.m. in Annex Z Room 102. 


Exploring C.G. Jung's Basic 
Psychological Types 

An eight-week workshop designed to 
help get in touch with yourself and your 
values. Thursdays at 12 p.m. in Annex Z 
Room 02. (Sr. Michelina Bertone 848- 
3591, 481-7875) 


Multi-Faith Dialogue 

Each Wednesday, students, faculty & 
staff gather at noon in the Graduate 
Students Lounge (Annex T-305) for a 
brown-bag lunch and to discuss the var- 
ious aspects of major religions. (Matti 
Terho 848-3590) 


Christian Meditation 

The practice of Christian meditation as 
contemplative prayer takes place 
Tuesdays at 12:45 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel. Twenty minutes of meditation 
follow a short taped talk by Dom John 
Main OSB. Polly Schofield 481-8746. 


Sensitivity Training 
» Designed to enhance perceptual ability, 
sharpen cognitive skills and deepen 


self-awareness. It is held Thursdays 
from 1:15-2:45 p.m. at Annex Z Rm. 
105. For more information call Daryl 
Lynn Ross, 848-3585 or Paule Guérard- 
Baddeley, 454-4023. 





Concert Hall 


Location: 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Métro Vendédme — Autobus 105. 
Information: 848-4718. 


Thursday, March 3 

Carmen Girard, songs for voice and 
piano. Accompanist, Irena Bubniuk. 
Time: 8 p.m. 


Friday, March 4 

Concordia Orchestra, Sherman 
Friedland, conductor. Amelia Petri, 
Soprano. Time: 8 p.m. 


Tuesday, March 8 
“Muance” lecture and stage perfor- 
mance presented by Lucie Bertrand. 
Time: 12:45 p.m., and Midi Controller 
Concert. Time: 8 p.m. 


Wednesday, March 9 

Clarinet and Piano. Ronald Silvester, 
clarinetist and Joan Milliken, pianist. 
Time: 8 p.m. 


Thursday, March 10 

“A Night of Women in Music” with Jeri 
Brown. Special guest pianist Lorraine 
Desmarais Time: 8 p.m. 





Counselling and 
Development 


Careers Library 

What are you doing this summer? 
Work, study or travel? The Careers 
Library can help you plan your summer 
job search. If you want to study, we 
have university calendars for the U.S. 
and Canada and directories for over- 
seas countries. Travel guides can be 
borrowed to plan your vacation. Visit us 
soon at H-440 (SGW Campus) and WC- 
101 (Loyola). 


Study Skills Assistance 

A special Drop-In programme for Arts 
and Science students has begun. 
Available on both campuses. Please 
call 848-3545/3555 for details or drop 
by at H-440 (SGW) or WC-101 (LOY). 


Career and Educational Planning 
This workshop will help you assess your 
academic and career interests. Students 
will also learn how to use the Careers 
Library. Three sessions: Thursdays, 
March 10-24, 9:30-11:30 a.m. at SGW 
H-440 (848-3545). Workshop leader: 
Robert Boncore, MASc. $10 fee. 





CPR Courses 


Please contact Donna Fasciano, at 
848-4355. 


CPR Heartsaver Plus Course 
Sunday, March 6 

4-6 hours for life, this course is 
offered to people certified in the Basic 
Cardia Life Support Course, who wants 
to renew their certification and update 
their knowledge. 


Sunday, March 13 

4 hours for life, this course includes 
rescue breathing and one-person res- 
cuer CPR, and management of the 
obstructed airway. 





Film 


Conservatoire d'Art 
Cinématographique de Montréal 
Cinéma J.A. DeSéve, 1400 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Concordia 
University (Métro Guy-Concordia). 
Admission: $3. 


Thursday, March 3 

The Woman who married Clark Gable 
(1987) Thaddeus O'Sullivan and 
Attracta (1987) Kiernan Hickey at 7 
p.m.; Winners of The Norman McLaren 
Award (1971-79) at 9:30 p.m. 


Saturday, March 5 

Gruenstein’s Clever Move (1984) 
Bernhard Wicki at 7 p.m.; Les Enfants 
du Paradis (1943-45) Marcel Carné at 
9 p.m. 


Sunday, March 6 

Leaves out of the Book of Satan (1920) 
Carl Dreyer at 7 p.m.; Colonel Redl 
(1985) Istvan Szabo at 9 p.m. 


Monday, March 7 
Le Paltoquet (1986) Michel Deville at 
8:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, March 8 
The Little Attorney (1986) Hark Bohm at 
7 p.m.; Los Olvidados (1950) Luis 
Bunuel at 8:45 p.m. 


Wednesday, March 9 

The Passion of Joan Arc (1928) Carl 
Dreyer at 7 p.m.; New York, New York 
(1977) Martin Scorsese at 8:45 p.m. 


Thursday, March 10 

Yeat’s County (1965) Patrick Carey at 
7 p.m.; Cal (1984) Pat O’Connor at 
9 p.m. 


eo50e 


The Loyola Film Series 

Admission: FREE. Location: F.C. Smith 
Auditorium, Concordia University Loyola 
Campus, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Information: 848-3878. 


Wednesday, March 9 
Act of the Heart (1970) Paul Almond at 
7:30 p.m. 


Concordia Latin America Committee 
Wednesday, March 9 

Free Videos for Freedom. Nowhere to 
Hide (1991) and A Rustling of Leaves 
(1988) at 7:30 p.m. Location: TBA. 
Information: 848-7410. 


Lacolle Centre 


Women, Personal Power and Self- 
Esteem 

Saturday, March 12 

A workshop for women to explore how 
to use personal power to nurture them- 
selves and others appropriately. Leader: 
Kathryn McMorrow. Time: 9:30 a.m. — 4 
p.m. Location: Loyola Campus. Fee: 
$53.50. Information: 848-4955. 





Lectures & Seminars 


Thursdays at Lonergan 

March 3 

Joan DeBandeleben, PhD, Associate 
Director and Professor, Institute of 
Soviet and Eastern European Studies, 
Carleton University on “Russia 1994: 
Into Chaos, towards stability? Where is 
the European and Slavic Dominance of 
Russian Culture Leading Us?” Time: 
3:30 -— 5 p.m. Location: 7302 
Sherbrooke St. W. Information: 848- 
2280. Coffee available from 3:15 p.m. 


Department of History 

Thursday, March 3 

Professor Lionel Rothkrug, Department 
of History, Concordia University on 
“National Consciousness and Discourse 
on Mind and Body.” Time: 4 p.m. 
Location: H-505, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. All are welcome. 


Commerce and Administration 
Friday, March 4 

Professor Gordon McDougall, Wilfrid 
Laurier University on “Services 
Marketing: Identifying the Drivers of 
Customer Satisfaction.” Time: 12 p.m. — 
2 p.m. Location: GM-403-02, 1550 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Information: 
848-2999. 


Modern Languages and Linguistics 
Friday, March 4 

Professor George Giannakis, U.C.L.A. on 
“Reconstructing the Indo-European 
Mytho-Poetic Formula: (H) nomn dheH 
put/make a name.” Time: 4 p.m. 
Location: CH-130, 6944 Monkland (cor- 
ner Mayfair). 848-2310. 


“K" Information Centre of Montréal 

Friday, March 4 

Presentation of Krishnamurti videotape 
titled “The brain is always recording.” 
Time: 8 p.m. Location: H-420, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Free admission. 


Political Science Students’ 
Association 

Monday, March 7 

His Excellency, Ambassador Sergio 
Duarte, Embassy of Brazil on “Brazilian 
Foreign Policy.” Time: 11:30 a.m. 
Location: DL-200, Senate Chambers, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Department of History 

Monday, March 7 

Karen Offen, Institute for Research on 
Women and Gender, Stanford 
University on “The Women Question in 
Modern France.” Time: 6 p.m. Location: 
Faculty Club, H-767, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Free admission. 


The Centre for Community and 
Ethnic Studies 

Monday, March 7 

Benedict Anderson, Professor of 
International Studies at Cornell 
University, on “Transnational Na- 
tionalism and the Weakening of the 
Classical Nation-State.” Hall Building 
#762-1-2-3. Time: 6 p.m. 


Social Aspects of Engineering 
Tuesday, March 8 

Charles Scheenberger, Tecsult. Time: 
5:40 p.m. — 8:10 p.m. Location: H-635-2. 
Course: Engr. 495/4-B. 


Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
Tuesday, March 8 

Catriona Sandilands, Trent University, 
on “The Good-Natured Feminist: 
Ecofeminism and the Quest for Politics.” 
The lecture begins at 4 p.m. in the 
Institute's Lounge, at 2170 Bishop St. 


Sparklers Club of Concordia 
Thursday, March 10 

Semi-annual Wine and Cheese will be 
held from 4 p.m. — 7 p.m. in H-762-1-2- 
3, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. All 


- senior students welcome, 848-7422. 


Social Aspects of Engineering 
Thursday, March 10 

Gaetan Guertin, Hydro-Québec, on “An 
Environmental Assessment Case 
Study.” Time: 5:40 p.m.-8:10 p.m. 
Location: H-635-2. Course: Engr. 
495/4-B. 


Thursdays at Lonergan 

March 10 

Marc Smith, CSC, PhD, Chair, 
Department of Philosophy, St. Thomas 
University, Fredericton on “Vatican II 
and Pagan Objections to Christianity: 
Were the Pagans Right?” Time: 3:30 — 
5 p.m. Location: 7302 Sherbrooke St. 
W. Information: 848-2280. Coffee avail- 
able from 3:15 p.m. 


Concordia Council on First Nations 
Education 

Friday, March 11 

Paul Bourgeois , Cultural Advisor, 
Native Studies, Trent University on 
“Aboriginal Culture and Tradition in 
Post-Secondary Education.” Time: 10 
a.m. — 12 p.m. Location: H-445, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Information: 
848-7327. 


“K" Information Centre of Montréal 
Friday, March 11 

Presentation of Krishnamurti videotape 
titled “It doesn’t matter if you die for it.” 
Time: 8 p.m. Location: H-420, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Free admission. 


Brown Bag Seminar Series 

Friday, March 11 

Eileen Preston, Department of Classics 
on “The Imagery of Mythology.” Time: 
12 p.m. — 1 p.m. Location: Vanier 
Extension Lounge, 3rd floor, Vanier 
Library, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 





Notices 


Blood Drive 

Volunteers needed for ECA Blood Drive, 
March 14-15. Contact Christine at (514) 
932-5588. 





School of Community 
and Public Affairs 


Tuesday, March 8 

Professor Lorna Roth, Department of 
Communication Studies, on “The 
Politics of Inclusion: Cultural and Racial 
Diversity in the Broadcasting and Arts 
Sectors in Canada.” Time: 12 p.m. 
Location: 2149 Mackay St (basement 
lounge). 


Panel Discussion on Health Care in 
Quebec. Moderated by Newswatch 
anchor Dennis Trudeau. Time: 7:30 p.m. 
Location: Faculty Club, H-767, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. All welcome. 


Wednesday, March 9 

Professor Michaél Clow, Department of 
Sociology, St. Thomas University on 
“Wishful Thinking: Suitable 
Development, the Media and the 
Technocrat.” at 7 p.m. Location: HB- 
117, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Thursday, March 10 

Professor Michaél Clow, Department of 
Sociology, St. Thomas University on 
“Stifling Debate: Canadian Newspapers 
and Nuclear Power.” at 4 p.m. Location: 
DA-103, Drummond Auditorium, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. 





Stingers Sports 


Thursday, March 3 
Women’s Basketball at Laval (playoffs) 
at 7 p.m. 


Friday, March 4 

Women’s Hockey vs St. Laurent (play- 
offs), League finals at 6 p.m. Loyola 
Arena. 


Saturday, March 5 
Women’s Basketball at McGill (tenta- 
tive) at 7 p.m. 


Tuesday, March 8 
Men's Basketball, QSSF Finals at 7:30 
p.m., Loyola Gym 





Thesis Defense 


Jennifer Thomas on “A Pragmatic 
Investigation of Ease of Use of 
Business Software.” Time: 2 p.m. 
Location: GM-403-2, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Unclassified 


For Rent 

Dominican Republic. Studio with kitch- 
enette, pool, near beach and services, 
Sosua. $100/wk. 765-3348 evenings, 
weekends, 848-8780 (office) 


Lachine Canal loft for sale 

550 sq.ft. with mezzanine, bright, clean, 
3 mins downtown, nice view of city. 
681-9433. 


Condo for sale 

A great buy. 1600 sq.ft., 3 bedrooms, 2 
1/2 marble bathrooms. All appliances 
and wall to wall carpet included. Gym, 
sauna, pool and alarm system. Asking 
$230,000. Call Louise Horlington at 
397-0129. 


For rent 

Westmount, furnished flat, for 6 months 
beginning August ‘94. 7 rooms, all 
equipped, heated. Close to all facilities. 
Time and price negotiable. 933-3260. 


Car for sale 

Black Honda Civic DX, Sept. 93, fewer 
than 10,000 km, stereo, anti-theft. 
$12,500. Call Mark after 6 p.m. at 767- 
6214. 





Workshops 


Leisure Studies 

Friday, March 4 

A workshop offered to Concordia stu- 
dents and faculty. “Leisure in the 21st 
Century: A Focus on Youth at risk.” 
Time: 8:30 a.m. — 4 p.m. Speakers: 
Anita Magafas, University of Illinois 
and Virginia Kerr, Batshaw Family and 
Youth Services. Register call 848-7945. 


Learning Development Office 
Friday, March 11 

Reducing Conflicts in Grading. Time: 
1 — 3 p.m. Location: 2490 West 
Broadway. Leader: Heather Mackenzie. 
Call 848-2495 to register. 


